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MEN OF WEALTH. 



A GOOD PROVIDENCE IN WHATEVER RELATES TO 
THE NATION'S WEAL, BUT ESPECIALLY TO OUR 
HIGHER INSTITUTIOISS OF LEARNING. 



Text: Acts xxiv : 2. "Very worthy deeds are done unto 

THIS NATION BY THY PROVIDENCE." 

We have not been apt learners of the lesson that God 
administers the afifairs of this world largely through men who 
act as a providence in the varied concerns of other men. 
This truth, however, the orator TertuUus very closely sets 
forth before Felix, in the words of my text : " Very worthy 
deeds," etc. And though the orator was a heathen, yet the 
sentence is profoundly Christian, and deserves the highest 
consideration and respect. 

One has but to analyze his own observations or his ow» 
prayers to become conscious as to how perfectly he accepts 
this doctrine of the providence of man to man. Test it by 
his prayers for any temporal good, either for himself or for 
his fellows, and he will see that every gift which he seeks 
from God he really expects will come through the hands of 
men. Suppose his prayer is for bread for the hungry ; he has- 
no expectation that God will pour a shower of loaves through 
the air, but that some man or some woman will carry the 
bread to the needy. 

Nor is it merely in temporal things that the human provi- 

. dence is recognized. We recognize it as well in the spiritual 

blessings which come to us mainly through men, who use the 

sanctuary, the Sabbath, and the Word to communicate to us 



the grace and the truth which are hidden in the gospel of 
Christ. Our actions, too, recognize this same truth of the 
human providence. The things which we most need, and 
after which we most laboriously strive, we expect to obtain 
through men, whose larger means are but a reserved fund for 
the supply of the needy. 

If, now, it be asked, how is one to know when he is charged 
with the weal of other men, it is enough to reply, *' Whenever 
he finds himself the possessor of such gifts and powers and 
graces as fit him to be a minister and a helper to such as can- 
not help themselves." Then he is a worker together with 
God, and, by bearing another's burdens, fulfills the law of 
Christ. 

But while this principle involves every human being who 
has the means or the power of ministering to another more 
needy than himself, I wish to discuss it simply in relation to 
men of wealth. 

I. I do this because wealth is becoming, if it has not 
"^ already become, the mightiest factor in human affairs. It is, 

therefore, weighted with the gravest responsibilities, on the 
right discharge of which will depend the highest interests of 
mankind. The old law of force is rapidly passing away. 
The world has outgrown the warrior as a conqueror and a 
despot. Society has worked itself on to such a basis of 
equity and charity among the Christian nations, and has such 
varied and precious interests, that it cannot afiford to peril 
them by war. The air is filled with the cry for peace; 
humanity calls for it, and the nation that breaks it will be 
held as the enemy of mankind. The Kingdom of Peace 
which He came into the world to set up is not far ahead. 
Every principle of equity and of piety demands it, and the 
burdens of war and the deadly nature of the modern arms 
will compel it. And when that day comes, and the new com- 
mandment is the light and the guide of states, the men who 
are destined to have largest influence in society will be the 
i men who create and handle vast sums of money, by which 
alone modern society can best meet all its stupendous and 
complex needs. 

II. The simple reason for this will be that society is so 



constituted, and its varied relations are so interdependent, 
that it must have peace in order to achieve its highest ends. 
Commerce, which is only another name for the world's 
exchange, is at the flood, where all the channels which trade 
has created for its transactions are open, and the flow and 
reflow of commodities is unimpeded. But commerce is pos- 
sible only when men of wealth stand behind it and give it 
impulse. These are the men who have built the railroads, 
the steamships, the telegraphs and the telephones, over which 
the world's traffic is marching to victory, and along which the 
common thoughts and sympathies of men are flowing toward 
a common brotherhood. These are the •real messengers of 
peace, the forces that bind the nations together and make 
neighbors of mankind. 

In the dark days of the rebellion it was the magnificent 
courage and fortune of that brave man and pure patriot, 
Oakes Ames, which threw a railroad across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, clasping the Pacific slopes to the Union and welding the 
nation into one. It is this same commercial spirit, led by the 
larger charities of the gospel, which has pushed its explora- 
tions over the African continent, and is now checking its sur- 
face with railroads and telegraphs, and covering its waterways 
with steamships. These are the grand highways of the great 
King, his military roads, which men of wealth are construct- 
ing for the march of his armies to civilize the world, and 
especially to Christianize the dark continent. There is not 
an appliance nor a convenience which wealth has given to our 
time, that shall not be harnessed to the car of our King, to 
speed forward the bright day of his triumph and glory. 

But not merely in the physical realm have men of wealth 
made the world their debtors : they have put mankind under 
the deepest obligation mentally and morally, as well. Go 
through the land, east, west, north, and south; count the 
church spires, the school-houses, the hospitals, the libraries, 
the buildings in the name of every charity to which the wants 
of men can appeal, and tell the number of the benefactions 
and the amount of blessing which such men have bestowed. 

Do we need to repeat, then, that wealth is the mightiest 
factor in human a£fairs, and that men of wealth, under God, 



are the largest providence to influence the human race ? Not 
the sword^ but the purse, is master ; not the warrior or even 
the statesman, but the millionaire comes to the throne and 
takes the empire. And for the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses, as well as for every interest of mankind, fraternity must 
prevail ; humanity must be one. 

III. But just at this point there is flying a signal of dan- 
ger. Wealth may lead to the bad ; it may minister to indul- 
gence and appetite, to sham and ease and pride. It may 
make cowards of the brave, sneaks and shirks to duty, scoffers 
at faith, and slaves to tawdriness and display. It may 
uncrown whatever *is serious and truthful and imperial in a 
nation's manhood. Only as it is made to serve man's higher 
nature and his larger wants is it to be coveted. Like every- 
thing else, it becomes a good only as it has its origin and out- 
flow in the supreme motive of love to God and good to men. 
This alone redeems money from its material and baser ends, 
and stamps it, as the merchants of Venice once stamped their 
coin, with the image of Christ. Nor can this be done too 
soon. According to one writer six millions of dollars, and 
according to another three millions, added daily to the wealth 
of this nation, admonish us that our only safety is in laying 
our wealth on the altar of Christ, for man's good and God's 
glory. 

It is a singular fact, however, that while the money- 
makers have gained and hoarded mainly for personal ends, 
yet, in order to increase and make sure their dividends, they 
have been compelled to use their money in such a way as to 
add to the stock of human happiness. If only they could 
have learned the divine lesson, by which one's own life is 
enlarged and enriched, just as it makes a larger and sweeter 
and richer world for others, what a heaven they might have 
built and enjoyed on earth ! 

And yet there is something strangely suggestive and sub- 
lime, is there not, in looking upon a city stored with all the 
forces for creating and disbursing money, and trying to meas- 
ure the good which comes to thousands of families, through 
the wealth invested there in food and clothing, in homes and 
schools and churches, and whatever can minister to human 



need? It hardly needs to be said that the men who have 
made all this possible are the centers of a large and gracious 
beneficence, but it may be questioned as to whether they half 
comprehend their position as agents of a divine Providence to 
bless mankind. Follow the railroad which spans a continent 
and adds wings to the feet of men ; look out upon the towns 
and cities through which it runs and which it has created ; its 
groaning trains gathering up the products of the nation, and 
speeding them to the marts of sale or exchange ; the homes, 
the churches, the schools, strung like beads along its whole 
extent, from ocean to ocean ; and who will not bless the men 
whose wealth has thus been subsidized to develop and 
advance the good of the people ? But if all this, without any 
intention of their possessors, is so largely overruled for the 
weal of man, what would it become if they should see and act 
the beneficent providence they are so fitted to fulfill? It 
would happen, on the one hand, that they would bring heaven 
down to earth for themselves, and, on the other hand, would 
lift earth up to heaven for mankind. We are yet to measure 
the full significance of our Saviour's words : " Make to your- 
selves friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness, that 
when ye fail they may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions." As if he had said, "Coin your wealth into ingots 
throbbing with human souls ; mastering their passions with a 
stronger hand ; laying the check-rein on the neck of passion 
and desire; holding the truth and the right with a firmer 
grasp; breathing out broader and loftier thoughts; looking 
out upon the world through gentler eyes, and sending into the 
skies sweeter, holier, and more loving aspirations." 

Wealth, thus transmuted, becomes an everlasting friend to 
walk with us on earth, and when earth recedes, to receive us 
into the fellowships of the blessed. Thus it is that the pos- 
sessors of thousands and millions become heirs to the larger 
life and the sweeter hope, and ministers of the manifold grace 
of God. 

IV. If, now, we have given a correct account of the con- 
dition and the sentiment of the modern nations, and of the 
position which men of wealth occupy thereto, the question 
naturally arises, " What is needed beyond everything else to 
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hold these nations to their present level of intelligence and 
moral power, and to plant and maintain the best civilization 
the world over ? " 

We know, of course, that a multiplicity of things enter into 
a high and true civilization, but we fairly distinguish between 
the things which are fundamental to such a civilization and 
the things which are merely incidental to it. For such a 
civilization as we have in mind we are confident that nothing 
^^an supply the place of strong, genuine Christian schools. 
It will be seen at once that we have in mind something 
entirely different from the ordinary public school, where only 
the rudiments of good learning, and not even the elements of 
Christianity, are allowed to be taught. We mean schools of 
such ample endowments and broad foundations as can afford 
to deal with all truth as from God, and whose curriculum shall 
include the entire circle of human knowledge, and all baptized 
into the name and the spirit of Christ. Such schools a thou, 
sand years ago lifted Europe out of barbarism; they have 
given a Christian civilization to America, and they will 
enlighten and soften and refine the rudest races of earth. 

And is it not right here that the call comes to keen-sighted, 
Christ-hearted men of wealth ? What neither the State nor 
even the churches can do for profound Christian learning, 
they must do. In their hands God has put the tools with 
which to sink the deep wells into the living springs, out of 
which the elect minds of every generation may draw inspira- 
tion and power. It is only from such institutions that we can 
look for the trained thinkers who can shape a nation's mind 
and heart and control a nation's destiny. 
\ The world is perishing for lack of right knowledge — 
y^knowledge of God, of man ; knowledge of the world in which 
we live, and knowledge of the world to which we haste. A 
true science would scatter every heathen system on earth, 
and all the crudities of half-thinking and false-thinking among 
men. Nothing else will do it. Give us schools which will 
furnish the strong, reverent thinkers who can hold men to the 
intuitions of conscience, to the teachings of Sinai, and of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and we are safe. But let the deliver- 
ances of such men as IngersoU be accepted by this nation. 



and God and conscience be pronounced a myth or a fraud, 
and it will be like the man in the tombs — " exceeding fierce, 
so as no man can tame it." 

We emphasize the conviction, therefore, that men of wealth 
have a divine call to put themselves at the center of the 
world's tliought and life, by coining their wealth into those 
great and enduring schools which forever quicken, inspire, and/ 
exalt the human mind. Within twenty years from the coming 
of the Mayflower, Massachusetts Bay and the Plymouth Col- 
ony held a hundred graduates of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
it was these men who laid on these shores the broad founda- 
tions of liberty and learning and law, which have given the 
old commonwealth renown throughout the world. The fathers 
of the republic were.right, who, only eighteen years after the 
landing at Plymouth and six years after the founding of Bos- 
ton, proceeded to lay the corner-stone of Harvard College. 
And it was the graduates of Harvard and Yale and Princeton 
who did the high thinking out of which the Revolution was 
born, and along the lines of which it was conducted to a 
glorious consummation. 

It was the German universities which gave us Luther and 
the reformers, and the English universities which set in 
motion the forces which wrought so mightily in the Puritan 
movement of the sixteenth century, for constitutional govern- 
ment, and for civil and religious liberty the world over. 
Oxford, supposed to have been founded by Alfred the Great 
in about the year 890, gave us Whitfield and the Wesleys, 
who brought to a decaying church the very life of God. Take 
away the great names of the university graduates which adorn 
English history in church and state, in literature and science, 
in art and law, and what would there be left } And was it not 
a little college among the Berkshire hills which gave us Jud- 
son and Newell and Nott, and made possible the American 
Board and all the splendid marvels of foreign missions which 
have since followed ? 

The whole history of the world shows that there is no 
institution, founded by human hands, that is so certain to 
live, and to go on repeating its blessed influences age after 
age, as a well-rounded, well-endowed Christian school. France 
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has been whirled and torn by a hundred revolutions since the 
University of Paris was founded by Charlemagne, in about 
the year 800 ; England has been swept time and time again 
by the tempest of war ; thrones have been rocked and broken 
in pieces, and kings have been brought to the block ; but 
Oxford and Cambridge have stood, and remain unshaken until 
today. So America has passed through her revolution ; has 
changed the government of a king for the government of the 
people; has had her war of 1 812 and her rebellion of 1861; 
has passed through great financial revolutions and disasters ; 
but the foundations of Harvard College laid in 1638, and 
those of Yale in 1701, and of Princeton in 1746, have grown 
more solid and secure with the centuries. Nothing human 
into which a man puts his money is so certain and so abiding 
as a Christian college. Hundreds and hundreds of churches, 
since the Pilgrim landing, have decayed and disappeared, but 
these fountains of learning have only grown more bright 
and sparkling with the rolling years. If a man would leave 

\ money to go on the Jargest and longest mission of good after 
he has gone into the skies, "the whole history of the past, 
shows that there is no place where it will be so safe and so 
beneficent as beneath the foundations of a Christian college. 
In spreading his dominion over the world it has been God's 
plan to treasure the moral forces of his kingdom in the well- 
trained minds and hearts that are flowered and nursed in 
Christian schools. Take from American history what it owes 
to its struggling, half-endowed colleges, and would thirty-eight 
such commonwealths as ours be possible ? or would it be pos- 
sible to construct a nation of sixty millions of people blend- 
ing in one all the tongues of earth, and all bowing in willing 
and supreme allegiance to the one expressed will of the 
majority ? 

; V. This introduces us to the imperative and crying need — 
the endowment of the Christian colleges which now exist, 

' and such others as are needed for the enlightening and quick- 
ening of earth's ignorant and perishing masses. 

But who are equal to such a work as this.? Manifestly 
those to whom God has committed the treasures on which 
such institutions are founded and built. God never forgets 
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himself, and never fails to furnish the instruments to meet 
any great and crying emergency in human aflFairs. When a 
new continent was to be discovered and a new adventure was 
to be made in civil government and religious liberty, was not 
Columbus at hand, ready for the enterprise, and were not the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans following hard after, prepared to lay 
the foundations of the coming empire ? And still later, when 
their work was fitted to be shaped into the great modern 
republic, Washington was waiting to fulfill the part he was 
born to execute. And, later still, when evil men set them- 
selves to tear down this magnificent fabric of the fathers, and 
to erect its dismembered parts into hostile camps, was not 
Lincoln called to the head, arid were not Grant and Sherman 
and Sheridan, and ten thousand other heroes, standing by 
God's side with gleaming swords, to save God's latest chosen 
people ? The principle is universal and lies imbedded in all 
human history. Whenever a great human want existed, near 
at hand were the providential men to meet it and supply it. 

The very fact, therefore, that men' of colossal fortunes 
abound, as in no previous period of the world's history, is suf- 
ficient proof that over against them, somewhere, is an appeal- 
ing, corresponding want, which they are fitted and ordained to 
meet. And when we couple this with the other fact, that the 
world at last has reached the point where money is supreme 
for the supply of all that men most need, we should have 
known, by all the analogies of God's providence, that some- 
body in God's stead would be holding the treasures equal to 
the largest and most pressing emergencies. And if we 
analyze still closer we shall find that the object which makes 
its loudest appeal today upon men of wealth is that broad, 
generous culture which shall bring forward wise, able, and safe 
guides for the people. A hundred other things make their 
appeal and have their value, but a large, well-endowed Chris- 
tian school has no substitute for the beneficent influence it 
lends to human affairs. 

What the fountains of Moses and of Elim for thousands of 
years have been to the caravans and the pilgrims who have 
encamped around them and drank of their waters, while cross- 
ing the hot desert sands, such are these higher institutions of 
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learning to the eager youths who flock to their class-rooms 
and libraries for mental quickening and refreshment. But 
there are fountains which are not merely as a well in the 
desert to the caravan and the pilgrim — rather they are the 
head-springs of some Rhine, or Amazon, or Mississippi, or 
Nile, which traverses a continent and carries fertility and 
beauty and commerce and wealth to a nation. Like these, 
perhaps, is the school, whose culture widens out to enrich the 
mind and heart and life of a whole people. 

We submit, then, if a man would live through the ages in 
an immortal influence, there is no way to accomplish it more 
certain than by planting a Christian school, strong enough 
and rich enough to shape and ennoble the life of the nation. 
No honor, it seems to us, is beyond this, nor is there a grander 
object which human ambition may set itself to achieve. 

I have imagined Samuel Williston, in his lifetime, sitting 
amid the rattle of his factories and trying to calculate what 
his endowments would do for Amherst College, and the 
powers and the value of the Seminary planted by his hand 
and called by his name. I have fancied the elder Vanderbilt, 
forgetting for a little his boats and his cars and his stocks, 
letting his thought run out on the university which his munifi- 
cence had so magnificently founded and endowed. I have 
tried to fancy the feelings of Henry Winkley as he set his 
hand to the will which recently distributed among some ten 
institutions of learning and religion the sum of nearly 
Ji200,ocx). And, more recently still, I have thought of the 
Rev. E. H. Gammon, who has just planted $250,cxx) as a 
foundation for a theological school at Atlanta, for the colored 
youths of the South, and wondered how such men felt as they 
tried to measure the possibilities of their work and its 
influence on the interests of men for time and for eternity. 
But after all, it strikes me as the greater wonder that expe- 
riences like these have been so rare, and that where one has- 
had them a hundred should not have found out the secret that 
money has its supreme grace and victory, as it ministers to- 
the better hope and the larger life of men. When will men 
enter into the beatitudes of Christ by looking at the world 
through his loving eyes and his yearning heart — learning 
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thus that it is more blessed to give than to receive ; that it is 
the disciple's lot not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his money not only, but his life^ a ransom for the 
many ? 

One thing is certain : God has set over against each other, 
as never before, lar^e numbers of very rich men, and number- 
less and most appealing opportunities to invest money for 
man's good and God's glory. The two things are comple- 
ments of one pattern and can have but one meaning — the 
appealing object, and the steward in trust with the means to 
answer all its demands. 

VI. What a chapter is that of the American college — 
like the children of the poor, at once their wealth and their 
burden, strung from Massachusetts Bay to the Golden Gate ! 
Possibly the northern portion of our country may be pretty 
well supplied in the number of its institutions for the higher 
education, but they need millions for such an equipment as 
will fit them to do their best. 

But the point of superlative need is, no doubt, in the 
South. Here are twenty millions of people whose mental 
and social and moral life has been evolved out of the idea of 
human chattelhood. Among these millions of both races 
ignorance was the law. It was not possible for Northern 
beneficence to do much for either race, either with churches 
or with schools, until slavery had been blown in pieces at the 
muzzle of our cannon. Indeed, did we not turn away from 
that whole section, as.if it were not included in our Saviour's 
last command ? Had the black been, as some contended, the 
connecting link between the brute and the human, we could 
hardly have ignored him more completely than we did in all 
our plans to enlighten and quicken the ignorant and the out- 
cast. During all the two hundred and fifty years of his 
American history no school had opened its doors to him, and 
when he stepped into freedom his whole literary stock did 
not amount to a written syllable of the English tongue. His 
claim, therefore, to the rights and opportunities of the best 
schools is pressed by all the wrongs and robberies and limita- 
tions and degradations of his unfortunate past. Twelve hun- 
dred thousand colored children and youths are today waiting 
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for a* chance to learn so much as a letter of the alphabet 
Thirty thousand teachers would hardly supply the demand. 

Oh, men in whose hands ^re the means to prepare these 
teachers and to give this chance ! have you not come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this ? No problem like this of 
the intellectual and moral education of the colored masses 
now confronts the American people. Nothing future, per- 
haps, can be more certain than that at the end of the next 
one hundred years there will be within the limits of these 
United States not less than two hundred millions of people of 
African descent. Add to these the whole mighty race which 
now owns and covers the African continent — two hundred 
and fifty millions more — and we submit we have a problem 
which only the largest beneficence and the most munificent 
resources can meet and solve. There is no lack of men who 
have the means to handle this problem, but where shall we 
find the men who have the heart to do it ? Would to God 
they could see and improve their opportunity, through the 
culture of the African mind right at their own doors, to 
dower a continent with all the treasures of learning and law 
and religion, and to pour the best life of the world through 
the heart of the African race! Was ever such a work or 
such an honor oflFered to men ? 

It is now twenty-three years since the close of the war, and 
yet no large, well-endowed, well-equipped, independent col- 
lege or university stands for the colored people. We still 
treat them as if they were children. Th,e best we can show 
are a few missionary schools, managed from a missionary 
office and living from hand to mouth from a missionary treas- 
ury. Is this enough for the trained leadership needed by 
that people ? Is it not time we had something broader, more 
solid, and more adequate to the tremendous uplift of the 
lowest of the land } Why not begin with one, making sure 
as we go } And if with one, why not with the one ofEering 
\ the best location, the best facilities for work, and such strate- 
I gical advantages as promise best for the success of the 
undertaking ? Is not the time ripe for the enterprise ? 

If, now, one will go upon the hill crowned by Atlanta 
University, and will strike a circle with a radius of three 
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hundred miles around, he will find that the school is located 
almost equi-distant from the Atlantic Ocean on the east, 
the Mississippi River on the west, the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south, and the Ohio River on the north. He will see that 
the university stands in the very heart of this vast illiterate 
population, in the capital of one of the largest and most 
enterprising States of the South ; at the very confluence of 
the great Southern railroad systems, and at the gateway 
of the enormous traffic and travel between these two sections 
of our country. He will find that the college campus con- 
tains sixty acres of land, within one mile of the post office 
and state house. There are now three substantial brick 
buildings for the literary work of the school ; a commodious 
and well-equipped shop for the mechanical work of the stu- 
dents, and a large and well-arranged barn for the stock and 
produce of the farm. The whole plant is worth not less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and nothing is needed 
to utilize it for the highest purposes of education but the 
endowment of its chairs of instruction. 

The institution was chartered by the State of Georgia in 
1868, for the education of all deserving youths. On that 
foundation it did its work until the summer of 1887. Then 
the Legislature of Georgia suddenly undertook to restrict its 
teaching to colored pupils alone, making that a condition of 
continuing its yearly grant of ;f 8,000. This condition the 
trustees could not accept, and so had no alternative but to 
make their appeal to the benevolent public to supply the 
deficit. The appeal was successful. And now, since the 
crisis has come and a stand must be taken to offer learning 
as we do religion, without distinction of race or sex or color, 
should not the appeal go farther and cover such an endow- 
ment as will put the school on an independent foundation 
forever.? The grounds of such an appeal are sufficiently 
apparent, but it is fair to say that it is due to those who are 
bearing the burdens of instruction and management. They 
ought to be relieved from the ungracious task of begging 
their own salaries as well as the general support of the 
school. Is it not enough that they have freely exiled them- 
selves from kith and kin, and have willingly suffered the 
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contempts of social ostracism, that they might enlighten 
the ignorant? The crucifixions they have endured are 
known only to themselves and to God. Some of them have 
aged and died before their time. President Ware, the 
founder of the school, who died at 48, was older than many 
men at 60. Hence we plead, spare the toilers this double 
strain, and let the pecuniary burden fall on others who are so 
much better able to bear it 

One strong college for the African race, with every depart- 
ment complete, with broad and generous endowments for all 
its chairs, is not too much, is it ? And then, it would mean 
so much to the colored people, and for that matter to all the 
people of the South. Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars will do this. How can two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars be put to a more gracious service, or bring back 
dividends more precious than all the gold of the mines ? 
Here is the opportunity. Who takes the investment for the 
uplift of the African race, for the regeneration of the African 
continent? Let the large heart seize its chance; let the 
liberal hand fly forth to grasp the prize. 

Somewhere God has his eye on the royal men, or the 
royal women, who will come bringing their gifts to place 
beneath the foundations of Atlanta University. Oh ! who 
can think of that fortunate man and not envy him the honor, 
the glory, and the blessedness of his work ? When I try to 
conceive the man who will finally hear the call and put him- 
self at the center of Atlanta University, making possible its 
streams of living water and its rays of heavenly light into the 
far-oflF ages to all the thirsty and benighted, the vision of 
the exile in Fatmos comes back to me ; the angel standing 
in the sun, a brightness in the midst of brightness, the 
xadiant child of earth aflame with the light of heaven. 
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